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BRONZE BELLS, FRENCH, l8TH AND IQTH CENTURIES 



THE OPENING OF 
THE ALTMAN COLLECTION 

THE Benjamin Altman Collection, 
bequeathed to the Museum in 1913, 
is now being installed in the gal- 
leries temporarily arranged for its 
reception and will be exhibited to the mem- 
bers of the Museum and their friends on 
Tuesday evening, November 17th. The 
collection will be regularly open to the 
public on the following day. 

The William H. Riggs Collection of armor 
will be opened later in the season. 

THREE LECTURES BY KENYON 
COX 

THE Trustees take pleasure in 
announcing a series of three lec- 
tures by Kenyon Cox, to be de- 
livered in the lecture hall closely 
following the opening of the Benjamin 
Altman Collection. These lectures will 
be allied in their thought to the paintings of 
the collection, and will give a sympathetic 
basis for their appreciation. The general 
title of Mr. Cox's lectures is The Golden 
Age of Painting. The dates upon which 
they will be delivered are as follows: 

1. The Culmination of the Renaissance, 
November 24. 

2. The Venetians, December 1. 

3. Flemish and Dutch Painting of the 
Seventeenth Century, December 8. 

The lectures will begin at 4.15 p.m. 
Each lecture will be followed by stere- 
opticon illustrations. 



NEW INSTALLATION OF THE 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

THE Musical Instruments, which 
since the opening of Wing C in 
1894 have occupied five rooms ad- 
joining the galleries of paintings 
on the second floor of that building, have 
been transferred, in order to make way for 
the Altman bequest, to the first floor of the 
same wing, where Galleries 26-29 have been 
set aside for their display. While the floor 
space in the two sections is the same, the 
wall space differs materially, the area of 
the new galleries being divided into one 
large hall with windows on three sides and an 
adjoining room with windows on two sides. 
The new conditions necessitated an entirely 
different placing of the instruments, which, 
in a way, has proved much more advan- 
tageous. In the present arrangement the 
smaller gallery, corresponding to Gallery 
39 on the second floor, has, as formerly, 
been used for the Historical Groups and 
Construction Cases; while the large hall 
has been divided into three central sections 
for the European instruments, the wall 
cases on the four sides of the gallery being 
set aside for the instruments of the Orient 
and of primitive peoples. The keyboards, 
as before, are grouped on raised central 
platforms. 

The collection as it now stands numbers 
nearly thirty-seven hundred instruments, 
all of which, with the exception of forty- 
four pieces presented by Mr. Joseph Drexel 
in 1885, the group of keyboards given by 
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Mr. Bernardus Boekelman in 191 1, and 
occasional individual examples acquired 
by gift or purchase, have been given by 
Mrs. John Crosby Brown, and constitute 
the Crosby Brown Collection, of interna- 
tional reputation. The original gift, pre- 
sented in 1889, numbered 276 instruments. 
The aim of the donor, which she has 
fortunately lived to see realized, was to 
establish a collection that should represent 
the most notable types of musical instru- 
ments used by man since the dawn of 



and with lines reaching out in every direc- 
tion the collection gradually assumed its 
present proportions. 

An effort was then made to arrange the 
specimens so that they should be serviceable 
to the student. To this end in 1901 the 
donor availed herself of the services of the 
Rev. F. W. Galpin, an English collector 
and a widely known authority on musical 
instruments. Mr. Galpin spent some weeks 
at the Museum classifying and arranging 
the different groups and supervised the 




DOUBLE VIRGINAL BY LUDOVICUS GROVVELUS, ABOUT 1 600 



musical history. This stupendous under- 
taking stands an accomplished fact in the 
marvelous varieties of types that have been 
gathered from far and near to illustrate 
the evolution of the art as it developed from 
the primitive type of the savage to the 
highly developed instrument of the modern 
orchestra. No stone has been left un- 
turned to make the different series complete 
and when an original instrument was no 
longer obtainable, as for instance, in the 
case of the Egyptian harp, a reproduction of 
the best existing museum specimen avail- 
able has been acquired. Through a wide 
circle of friends in the missionary field 
many valuable specimens were gathered 
from remote quarters of the globe; in no 
other collection is there a finer group of 
primitive types. Thus by perseverance 



first edition of the catalogue of the 
European section, which has had several 
reprints and is now being revised and 
brought up to date. From this time on the 
work progressed steadily and catalogues 
of the various sections were published, 
following the general geographical arrange- 
ment as planned. 1 

The wide area of usefulness covered by 
this collection in the fields of science and 
art alike is attested by an increasing num- 
ber of inquiries for the musical galleries 
since they have been closed to the public. 
It has been further demonstrated by the 
groups of mechanics that have always 

*Asia, 190 1, 1903; Europe, 1902, 1906; Key- 
board Instruments, 1903; Musicians' Portraits, 
1904; Historical Groups, 1905; Asia, 1906; 
Africa, 1907; Oceanica, 1907. 
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gathered about the construction cases on 
Sunday afternoons. The universities use 
it not only for their classes in the history 
of music, but as well for students interested 
in the study of physics; archaeologists 
avail themselves of it for the study of 
primitive types, a number of men from 
German universities having visited the 
galleries for special lines of research. On 
the other hand, those interested in stage- 
craft have not been slow to appreciate the 




CABINET ORGAN, GERMAN 
I7TH CENTURY 

wealth of material here accessible for the 
setting of musical plays, and the artists and 
mural painters have found in these galleries 
a field rich in accessories often needed in 
their art but heretofore seldom available. 
Perhaps the most valuable part of the 
collection is the keyboard section, which 
has a world-wide reputation and is un- 
surpassed. First among these is the earliest 
example of pianoforte in existence — dated 
1720 — an instrument by Bartolommeo di 
Cristofori, the Paduan harpsichord maker, 
the only other existing piano by this maker 
being one in the Musikhistorisches Museum 
at Cologne. Among the spinets and 
virginals there are many rich works of the 
Flemish masters — one, a rare double vir- 
ginal by Ludovicus Grovvelus, dating 
about 1600. This beautifully decorated 
instrument has in its case a small movable 
spinet. There are but two other instru- 



ments of this kind: one, by Martin Van 
der Beest dated 1580, is at Nuremberg; 
the other, in an American collection, is by 
Hans Ruckers the elder, whose workshop 
is also represented in the Museum col- 
lection by two virginals. One of these, 
presented by Mr. Boekelman, 1 is identical 
with that shown in The Music Lesson, a 
painting by Vermeer. Equally interesting 
are two superb upright harpsichords of 
Italian provenance dating from the early 
seventeenth century. One splendid instru- 
ment in the Drexel Collection is a piano by 
Charles Albrecht, who was the first to make 
pianos in America, although a foreigner by 
birth; the work of the first American 
piano-maker, Benjamin Crehore, is also 
represented. In fact, the student of this 
instrument may follow its gradual develop- 
ment from the primitive dulcimer to the 
modern instrument, nearly every maker of 
repute being represented. 

Space prevents a detailed reference to the 
many important instruments, for instance, 
the splendid lutes, viols, and violins, the 
wind instruments, many of rare individual 
interest, as the recorders of Shakespeare's 
time, or the bagpipes shown in a wide 
variety of forms from the simple bag made 
of goatskin to the finished instrument 
with its ivory pipes and bag of rich silk 
brocade that found a place in the gaieties 
of the French Court. Then, too, there are 
the splendid Russian horns among the 
brasses, and many of the older types of 
French horns, sax horns, and trumpets 
showing the early forms of valve action. 
Too numerous to mention, also, are the 
rich instruments of the older civilization of 
India, exquisite in form and decoration, 
especially appreciated when compared with 
the crude types of the primitive instru- 
ments of Africa, or, coming nearer home, 
those of the Indians of our own continent. 

The collection as now arranged in the 
splendidly lighted galleries offers every 
inducement for special study. The cata- 
logue of the American section combined 
with a revised edition of the catalogue of 
Oceanica has recently been published and 
revision of the other volumes is now in 
hand. F. M. 

bulletin, vol. 6, 1911, p. 229. 
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